APPENDIX TO PART IIL 
THE RELIGION OF THE SHANARS.* 
( Extracted from the Rev. Dr. Caldwell’s “ Tinnevelly Shanars,’’) 


“It does not throw much light upon the Shanar religion to describe it 
as a form of Hinduism. It is no doubt equally deserving of the name 
with most of the religions of India ; but as those religions are not only 
multiform, but mutually opposed, the use of the common term “ Hindu- 
ism” is liable to mislead. It is true. that certain general theosophic ideas 
are supposed to pervade all the Hindu systems, ‘and that theoretical unity 
is said to lurk beneath practical diversity. But this representation, 
though in some degree correct, is strictly applicable only to the mystical 
or metaphysical systems. Practically, the Hindu religions have few ideas 
and but few practices in common ; and the vast majority of their votarieg 
would be indignant at the supposition that their own religion, and the 
detested heresy of their opponents, are after all one and the same. Be 
this as it may, Missionaries have to deal, not with philosophical analogies 
or dead antiquities, but with the living and active religions of the hea- 
then world. Their business is with the superstitions and practices of the 
heathen amongst whom they live, and with the opinions and local legends 
on which those superstitions are founded, according to the statement of 
the people themselves. Acting on this principle, Missionaries cannot 
consider Hinduism as one homogenous religion. The term “ Hinduism,” 
like the geographical term “India,” is a European generalization un- 
known to the Hindus. The Hindus themselves call their religions by 
the name of the particular deity they worship, as “ Siva-bhahti,” “Vishnu- 
bhakti,” + &c. The only exceptions are in the case of some of the un- 
Brahmanical classes, such as the Shanars, who, though they hold a 


* The Shanirs, anumerous tribe in the southern-most part of India, worship (as 
heathens) hardly any being besides the Gramadévatas and the Demons associated 
with them ; wherefore a sketch of their religion, drawn by the Rev. Dr, Caldwell, 
the learned author of a “Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian 
Family of Languages,’’ is thought to be a very appropriate appendix to Ziegenbalg’s 
account of the Gramadévatas and Demons in this Genealogy of the South-Indian 
Gods. 

The Shanars are, for the greater part, engaged in cultivating and climbing the 
palmyra palm, the juice of which they boil into a coarse sugar ; and whilst a con- 
siderable number of them have become cultivators of the ground, either as land- 
owners, or as farmers, there are others who support themselves by trade. But what 
makes the Shanars most interesting is the fact of their being the tribe that, of all 
Indian tribes, numbers most converts to Christianity ; for no less than about 80,000 
of them profess now the Protestant Christian religion, 

T Bhakti means devotion or faith. 
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different faith, have not philosophy enough to invent a distinctive name 
for it. Europeans popularly imagine that the temples and images and 
processions which they so frequently see belong to one and the same sys- 
tem. But the fact is that in certain cases they belong to totally different 
religions ; and the deities that preside over each religion are, in the 
estimation of the votaries of the rival divinity, emanations of the princi- 
ple of evil, beings who are and ever have been at war with the true 
deity, or are at best his unwilling servants, and whose worship is sin. 
It may be allowed to be abstractly probable that most of the religions of 
India have sprung from acommon orgin. And occasionally we meet 
with a wandering devotee or book-learned mystic who asserts that all 
deities, whether Brahmanical or not, are one ; that is, as he appears to 
understand it, all are alike objectively unreal. But such ideas obtain 
little sympathy amongst the people at large, whose religion is one of ob-. 
servances and distinctive signs, and with whom the beauty of an observ- 
ance is its restriction to a particular locality and its contrariety to rival 
observances. I have thought it necessary to make this preliminary 
observation, because many seem to imagine that the nations of India 
possess but one religion ; that the character of the various Hindu races, 
their superstitions and prejudices, are every where the same ; that the 
best way to propagate Christianity in one part of India must be the best 
way every where ; and that the Missionary has every where the same argu- 
ments to refute, and the same difficulties to encounter. Many a person who 
has derived his ideas of Hinduism from some particular school of Hindu 
metaphysics, or from the doctrines and rites considered as orthodox in a 
particular locality, has imagined himself acquainted with the whole sub- 
ject ; whereas he has become acquainted with only one phase of Hin- 
duism ; and in other parts of India, amongst races of a different origin 
and speaking a different tongue, would probably find the same system 
either quite unknown, or considered heretical. For instance, who has 
not heard of Vedantism ? and what Missionary coming out to India 
has not felt some misgivings as to the result of his first controversy 
with Vedantist Brahmans ? Yet in Tinnevelly, amongst a population of 
more than 800,000 souls, I think I may assert with safety that there are 
not to be found eight individuals who know so much of Vedantism as may 
be picked up by an European student in an hour from the persual of any 
European tractate on the subject. And though I have no doubt but that 
some persons may be found in Tinnevelly who profess the system, I have 
not yet myself met with, or heard of a single person who is supposed to 
profess it as a whole, much less understand it. On the other hand there 
are certain facts and truths proper to Christianity, such as the doctrine of 
our redemption by sacrifice, which are peculiarly offensive to some of the 
Brahmanical sects, and are supposed to be offensive to the Hindu mind 
every where, but which convey no offence in Tinnevelly ; where the 
shedding of blood in sacrifice and the substitution of life for life are ideas 
with which the people are familiar.” 
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“I¢ is neeessaty to remember that many contradictory creeds are de- 
noted by the common term Hinduism, in order to understand the religious 
condition of the lower castes in Tinnevelly. The Shanars, though not of 
the Brahmanical or Sanscrit-speaking race, are as truly Hindus as are any 
class in India. Nevertheless their connection with the Brahmanical sys- 
tems of dogmas and observances, commonly described in the mass as 
Hinduism, is so small that they may be considered as votaries of a differ- 
ent religion. It may be true that the Brahmans have reserved a place 
in their Pantheon, or Pandemonium, for local divinities and even for 
aboriginal demons; but in this the policy of conqucrors is exemplified, 
rather than the discrimination of philosophers, or the exclusiveness of 
honest believers.” / 

‘J shall now endeavour to illustrate the religious condition of the Sha- 
nars by giving some account of their creed and observances.” 


1. Tue Soanar Iprmas RESPECTING THE Divine BEING. 


“Tt is not easy to determine whether it is part of their religious system, 
or not, to believe that there is a God, the creator of all things and the 
ruler of the world. I think the most that can be said is, that there are 
traces amongst them of a vague, traditionary belief in the existence of 
God. Christianity has been embraced by so many persons of this class, 
and has become so extensively known, that unmixed, unmodified hea- 
thenism can now rarely be met with amongst them. When Christians 
and heathens live together in the same village, and the children of both 
classes attend the same school, Christian expressions and even Christian 
ideas become common property. The names, titles, and attributes of 
God, of which Christians are accustomed to speak, are not unfrequently 
transferred to the use of some heathen divinity, or some old, indistinct 
abstraction; and on entering into conversation with the more intelli- 
gent and less bigoted heathens, you will find them representing, as 
entertained and confessed by every one naturally, truths which they 
themselves or their parents learned from their Christian neighbours. 
Hence, though almost every Shanar you meet will more or less explicit- 
ly acknowledge the existence of one supreme God and his creation and 
cognizance of all things, it may justly be affirmed that this acknowledg- 
ment springs from the silent influence or implicit reception of the Christian 
truths which have become so widely known. In just the same manner 
some of our Europeans philosophers purloin from Christianity a few 
elementary truths which man’s unaided intellect never did or could dis- 
cover, and style them “ Natural Religion.” 

“Itis usless to seek for traces of a beliefin the existence of God in the 
literature of the Shanars ; for that, if a few doggerel rhymes deserve the 
name, is either of Brahmanical origin and therefore foreign, or it is con- 
fined to the recital of the praises of demons, the power of incantations 
and the virtues of medicines.” 
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“In searching for traces of an original belief in the existence of God, 
the only information I could obtain was found in the unprompted talk 
of old people in villages into which Christianity has not penetrated. The 
traces I have observed are such as follows, In their appeals to God, as 
knowing the truth of what they say, and in proverbial expressions, the 
term by which God is generally denoted signifies neither a particular 
divinity, nor a demon, but isa common term signifying “ Ruler” or 
“Lord ;” and if you ask who this Lord is, or what is his name, they 
seem puzzled to know what to reply. Again, when sudden punishment 
ovértakes a wicked man, it is generally attributed not to a devil, or to 
any divinity’ bearing a proper name, but to “the Lord.” Monstrous 
births and prodigies are also ascribed to his will, with an implied, but so 
far as 1 know, unexpressed acknowledgment that he is also the author 
of the ordinary course of nature. When a child dies, they may some- 
times be heard abusing him whom they call “ Ruler” and “ Lord” for his 
want of mercy or blindness in slaying their child ; and hence it may be 
supposed, by a charitable construction, that they consider him as the 
author of life. These scanty facts exhibit the only traces I have met 
with of a belief in the existence of God, apart from Brahmanical legends, 
and the influence of Christianity. Wherever Christianity has been in- 
troduced, this so important article of belief becomes speedily a settled 
element in even the heathen’s creed. The mind, not"pre-occupied by an 
opposing tradition, at once gives its assent to a doctrine so pre-eminently 
reasonable. When he has to choose between the creation of the world 
by a supreme mind and its uncaused eternal existence, even the untu- 
tored Shanar does not hesitate long.” 

‘The Shanars nominally acknowledge as deities some of the most 
renowned of the gods of the Brahmanical mythologies ; but generally 
speaking they know only their names, and a few popular myths in which 
they figure as heroes. And, with the exception of one solitary case, I 
have not discovered the least vestige of their acquaintance with the 
Pantheistic notion, so popular with the Tamil poets, that God is an all- 
‘pervading essence without qualities or acts.” 

*‘ Notwithstanding their traditional use of the name of one God, it 
may be asserted that, practically, the Shanars are destitute of the belief 
in God’s existence, and that their only real faith is in demonolatry. 
They do not seem to have received from their fathers any distinct tra- 
dition of God’s creation of the world or government of it. They make 
no allusion to His Omniscience, except for confirmation “ for an oath 
is an end of all strife.” They are never heard to “speak of His 
wondrous works, or of the glorious honor of His Majesty.” Literally, 
they are “without God in the world.” This beautiful world, so full of 
divine philosophy, is to them a mere mass of dead matter, without a 
mind or a heart.” 

Hence it is that when heathen Shanars come in contact with Chris- 
tians, the doctrine of the real existence of a Supreme Being and His 
actual superintendence of the world, is one of the first things which 
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strike them with surprise. It sounds new in their ears ; but they rarely 
oppose it, and generally, as has been said, learn to appropriate it. 
Hence also the line of argument frequently adopted by unlettered Na- 
tive Christians in their intercourse with heathens, which at first sight 
seems so illogical, has some practical force in it, considering the persons 
to whom it is addressed. Their argument is after this sort :—there is a 
God, and all things have been made by God, and therefore the Chris- 
tian religion is the only true one. I have often been present when this 
argument was.used ; and the heathens seemed as much puzzled for an 
answer, as the, “Christian was triumphant.” 


2.—Tun SuHaNaR IDEAS RESPECTING A Future Stare. 


“Tt sometimes happens, however inconsistently, that heathen tribes 
who are ignorant of the existence of a great First Cause, or imperfectly 
persuaded of His existence, believe in the life of the soul after death. 
But in the case of the Shanars I have not observed this inconsistency. So 
far as I have been able to learn, it does not appear to me that belief in 
the conscious existence of every human soul after death, much less be- 
lief in a state of rewards and punishments hereafter, forms any part of 
the Shanar creed. The only thing bordering upon this belief which I 
have noticed is the popular superstition upon which demonolatry is 
founded. When a person has died a sudden, untimely, or violent death, 
especially if he had been remarkable for crimes or violence of temper in 
his life time, it is frequently supposed that his spirit haunts the place 
where his body lies, or wanders to and froin the neighbourhood. If 
this spirit were simply supposed to be the soul or desembodied mind of 
the deceased, without any material alteration in its attributes, the idea 
would clearly correspond with the European superstition respecting 
ghosts, a superstition founded on the Christian doctrine of the immorta- 
lity of the soul. Butin the Shanar creed the annihilation of the soul 
or thinking prinefple, when the body dies, is the general rule, and 
its transformation into a ghost is only an occasional exception, limited 
to particular cases; and besides, the Shanar spirit is not so much con- 
sidered the ghost of the deceased as a newly-born demon, an aerifica- 
tion and amplification of the bad features of the deceased person’s cha- 
racter, a goblin which, with the acquisition of super-human power, has 
acquired super-human malignity. This belief sometimes takes the more 
Brahmanical shape of a re-animation and spiritualization of the dead 
body itself by a demon; butin its purely Shanar form it may be con- 
sidered as leading tothe supposition that the Shanars originally pos- 
sessed some obscure notions respecting the separate existence of the soul 
after death, of which this is the only remaining trace. They have, it is 
true, a primitive Tamil word denoting “a spirit” or ghost ; but the word 
which denotes the soul, according to the Christian or philosophical 
meaning of the term, is a Sanscrit one, belonging consequently to the 
terminology of the different religion ; and that word is little if at all used 
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or known, except by those who are familar with the phraseology adopt- 
ed by Christians.” 

“ Through the prevalence of Bralimanical ideas and rites amongst 
the higher classes of the Tamil people, and the partial imitation of the 
usages of those classes by the wealthier Shanars, a few things are occa- 
sionally observed which might be mistaken for traces of a belief in the 
immortality of the soul. For instance, the ceremonies performed in behalf 
of the dead are connected with the belief in their continued existence, 
But such ceremonies are performed only by a few of the more aspiring 
Shanars, who like to imitate the manners of the higher castes ; and the. 
Brahmanical origin of the ceremonies themselves is historically known. 
Again, some of the wealthier and more educated Shanars may appear 
to hold the Brahmanical doctrine of the transmigration of souls ; but 
their belief in it is merely nominal, and only exhibited in half-ear- 
nest. For instance, when & man is about to utter an enormous lie, he 
will say with a knowing look, “if what I am going to tell be not true, 
may I be born a maggot.” The belief goes no further 5 and expressions 
of this kind are not heard. amongst the mass of unchanged, unsophisti- 
cated Shanars, whose ideas of the existence of the soul after death have 
not taken even so ¢rude a shape. In so far, therefore, as the psycholo- 
gy of the Shanars can be ascertained, it may be asserted as their opinion 
that in all ordinary cases when a man dies, he has ceased to be: there 
is an end of his hopes and fears ; and every thing that he was is dissi- 
pated in the smoke of his incremation, or resolved into the earth in 
which he is laid.” 

«“ The consequences of obliterating the doctrine of a future state from 
the creed, of reducing man to a merely material condition, and pre- 
cluding the belief of his being called to account for his actions hereafter, 
may readily be conceived by the Christian mind.” 

“ So common and so deeply rooted amongst the Shanars is the persua- 
sion that at death the whole of man dies, that it is one of the most se- 
rious obstacles in the way of their sincere reception and consistent pro- 
fession of Christianity, and their growth in grace; and not unfre- 
quently when their faith is tried by some unusual disappointment 
or calamity, and found wanting, this hereditary materialism proves 
the cause of their relapse into demonolatry. To every consoling argu- 
ment they mutter in reply; ‘“ who has seen heaven ? who has seen 


hell ?"* 
38._Tae Saanar Worsuip or Devits. 
“‘ Hitherto the mind of the Shanars has appeared to be a dreary vold 
* The above was printed in 1849. To judge from a sermon preached by 
Dr. Caldwell in 1866 about “ Christianity in India and Indian Missions,” the 


spiritual condition of the Shanar Christians has been greatly improved since, 
and is daily improving under the influence of the Word of God. (Translator).: 
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a desert in which no trace of religious ideas is found. I have now to 
show how this desert has been peopled by a gloomy imagination with 
visions of goblins and demons.” i ¥ 

‘** When Missionaries allude to the devil-worship prevalent in Tinne- 
velly, some persons seem to suppose that by the term “ devils” we 
mean the gods worshipped by the people ; and that we style them “ de- 
vils” because their claims are opposed to those of the true God ; and 
because fallen spirits are supposed to have been the inventors of the re- 
ligions of the heathen world. It is thought that we use the term ins 
controversial sense ; and I have known our use of it attributed to reli- 
gious rancour and construed into an intentional insult to the people. 
But the fact is, that in describing the positive portion of the religion of 
the Shanars as devil-worship, the word used is not only the most ap- 
propriate one we know, but it exactly corresponds with the term used 
by the Shanars themselves. In so far as they recognize the existence 
of God, they appear to consider Him as good.and just; and as there 
are some good points in the character of most of the Bralimanical dei- 
ties, they style them also good spirits, or gods. But the demons wor- 
shipped by themselves and their forefathers are considered to be beings 
of unmixed malignity—dond fide fiends ; and it is supposed to be ne- 
eessary to worship them simply and solely because they are malignant. 
Consequently, demonolatry, or devil-worship, is the only term by which 
the religion of the Shanars can be accurately described. Whatever 
belief any of them may have in the existence of God, they appear to 
think that, being good, He does not need to be appeased ; and even 
such of the Brahmanical deities as have obtained a place in their esteem 
are honored merely with an annual festival and the compliment of a 
passing bow. But their own devils, being spirits of a very different 
temper, jealous, watchful, and vindictive, are worshipped with the ear- 
nestness and assiduity of a real belief. The Shanars, especially the more 
wealthy of them, have no objection to be considered worshippers of the 
gods of the Brahmans on high days and holidays. he worship of 
Subrahmanya, the second son of Siva, having been popular in Pe- 
ninsular India from an early period, the majority of the Shanars sym- 
bolize with the higher castes by attending the annual festival to. his 
honor at Trichendoor. Sasta also, the Hari-hara-putra of the Brah- 
mans, and rather a demon-king than a divinity, being guardian of 
boundaries and protector of paddy-fields, is worshipped to a consi- 
derable extent in his official relations. But-in those extensive tracts 
of country where the Shanars form the bulk of the population, and the 
cultivation of the palmyra is the ordinary employment of the people, 
the Brahmanical deities rarely receive any notice ; and the appearance 
on the foreheads of a few of the more devout, or of the wealthier class, 
of a streak of holy ashes, the distinctive mark of Sivism, is the only 
trace or sign of the influence of legitimate Brahmanism which one can 
see. Demonism in one shape or another may be said to rule the Sha- 
narg with undisputed authority, The worship of their own demons 
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forms the religion not of a passing holiday ‘only, but of their every-day 
life; and is that which governs their minds, sways their wills, and in- 
fluences their characters, and to which they invariably flee in. sickness 
and loss.” 

© A few of the demons are forms of Kali, connected with a debased and 
comparatively modern development of the Brahmanical system itself ; 
and, as such, they are known by a different name, “ Ammen,” or mo- 
ther ;* and their worship is marked by some distinctive peculiarities; It 
is performed not by every one who pleases, as devil-worship is, but by 
a particular class of Stdra priests. A large majority however of the 
devils are of- purely Shanar or Tamil origin, and totally unconnected 
with Brahmanism.” 

‘«¢ | shall now mention some particulars illustrative of the opinions en- 
tertained respecting these demons and the pecularities of their worship, 
as it exists at present. # shall not attempt to enter upon a minute 
description of the system, or exemplify it by specific illustrations ; but 
shall confine myself to the more general object of furnishing the reader 
with a sketch of its salient points and more prominent characteristics, 
and helping him to form an estimate of its tendencies and effects. My 
description will therefore apply rather to the genus “‘ demon” than to 
any demon in particular—rather to the points in which all diabolical 
rites agree than to local or incidental varieties.” 

‘“* As has already been mentioned, the majority of the devils are sup- 
posed to have originally been human beings; and the class of persons 
most frequently supposed to have been transformed into devils are those 
who had met with a sudden or violent death, especially if they had 
made themselves dreaded in their life time. Devils may in conse- 
quence be either male or female, of low or high caste, of Hindu or 
foreign lineage. ‘Their character and mode of life seem to be little if at 
all modified by differences of this nature. All are powerful, malicious, 
and interfering ; and all are desirous of bloody sacrifices and frantic 
dances. ‘The only differences apparent are in the structure of the tem- 
ple or image built to their honor, the insignia worn by their priests, the 
minutiz of the ceremonies observed in their worship, the preference of 
the sacrifice of a goat by one, a hog by another, and a cock by a third, 
or in the addition of libations of ardent spirits for which Pariar demons 
stipulate. As for their abode, the majority of the devils are supposed 
to dwell in trees; some wander to and fro, and go up and down, 
in uninhabited wastes: some skulk in shady retreats. Sometimes 
they take up their abode in houses ; and it often happens that a devil 
will take a fancy to dispossess the soul and inhabit the body of one of 
his votaries ; in which case the personal consciousness of the possessed 


* These “ Ammens’”’ are the Gramadévatas, who are supposed to rule ag 
queens over the devils, and are worshipped not only by the Shanars, but also 
by people of other castes, and occasionally even by Brahmans. See Ziegen- 
balg’s account of them in Part iii. 
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party ceases, and the screaming, gesticulating, and pythonizing are sup- 
posed to be the demon’s acts.” 

«« Kvery malady however trivial is supposed by the more superstitious 
to be inflicted by a devil, and a sacrifice is necessary for its removal; 
but the unusual severity or continuance of any disease, or the appearance. 
‘of symptoms which are not recorded in the physician’s Sastra, are proofs 
of possession of which no Shanar can entertain any doubt. The medical 
science of so rude a people not being very extensive, cases of unques- 
tionable possession are of frequent occurrence. When a woman is heard 
to laugh and weep alternately, without any adequate cause, or shriek 
and look wild when no snake or wild beast can be perceived, what Sha- 
nar can suppose any thing but a devil to be the cause of the mischief? 
The native doctor, himself a Shanar, is sent for to give his advice. He 
brings his brary with him, (he can’t read, but it is all safe in his me- 
mory, )-—his “ complete science of medicine@m one hundred stanzas, as 
revealed by the sage Agastya to his disciple Pulastya ; but in vain he 
recites his prescriptions, in vain he coins hard words. As no descrip- 
tion of hysterical complaints is contained in his authorities, what can he 
do but decide that a devil has taken possession of the woman, and re- 
commend that a sacrifice be offered to him forthwith, with a cloth and 
a white fowl to the doctor ? Sometimes the possession takes the shape 
of a stroke of the sun, epilepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, mania, or 
the vertigo and stupor caused by an overflow of bile. But any ordinary 
disease, when it seems incurable, and the patient begins to waste away, 
is pronounced a possession.” 

«“ Sometimes the friends are not desirous of expelling the evil spirit all 
at once, but send for music, get up a devil-dance, and call upon the de- 
mon to prophesy. ‘This is particularly the case when some member of 
the family has long been sick, and they are anxious to know what is to 
be the result of the sickness, and are wishing and waiting for a demon’s 
visit.” 

“If they desire to expel the devil, there is no lack of moving ceremo- 
nies and powerful incantations, each of which has been tried and found 
successful innumerable times. If the’devil should prove an obstinate 
one and refuse to leave, charm they never so wisely, his retreat may ge- 
nerally be hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or a broom 
to the shoulders of the possessed person, the operator taking care to use 
at the same time the most scurrilous language he can think of. After a 
time the demoniac loses his downcast, sullen look. He begins to get 
angry and writhe about under the slippering, and at length cries, ‘‘I 
go, Igo.” They then ask him his name, and why he came there. He 
tells them he is such and such a devil, whom they have neglected ever 
so long, and he wants an offering ; or he calls himself by the name of 
some deceased relative, who, as they now learn for the first time, has 
become a demon. As soon as the demon consents to leave, the beat- 
ing coases; and not unfrequently immediate prepardtions are made 
for a sacrifice, as a compensation to his feelings for the ignominy of 
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_the exorcism. The possessed person now awakes as from a sleep, and 
appears to have no knowledge of any thing that has happened.” 


“Some of the possessions yield by degrees to moral influences and al- 
teratives ; but in the majority of cases the most effectual exorcism is— 
tartar emetic, though I do not say that real demoniacal possessions never 
occur in heathen countries where Satan rules without opposition.” 


_ © The demons especially show their power in cases of possession ; but 
they are frequently contented with inflicting minor injuries. Not only 
the failure of rain, ora blight falling on the crops, but even the acci- 
dents and diseases which befal cattle, and trivial losses in trade, are 
considered instances of a devil’s malevolence. Somctimes, again, de- 
mons are content with frightening the timid, without doing any real 
harm. People hear a strange noise at night ; and immediately they 
see a devil making his escape in the shape of a dog as large as a hyena, 
or a cat with eyes like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening devils 
have been observed ina burial or burning ground, assuming various 
shapes one after another as often as the eye of the observer is turned 
away ; and they have often been known at night to ride across the 
country on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands in the shape 
of a wandering, flickering light. In all their journcyings they move 
along without touching the ground ; their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their rank and importance. I have known a 
village deserted and the people afraid even to remove the materials 
of their houses, in consequence of the terror caused by stones being 
thrown on their roofs at night by invisible hands. Demons more malici- 
ous still have sometimes been known under cover of the night to insert 
combustible materials under the eaves of thatched roofs. Even in the 
day time, about the close of the hot season, when the winds fail, they 
may often be seen carecring along in the shape of a whirl-wind, catch- 
ing up and whisking about in their ‘fierce play every dry stick and leaf 
that happens to lie in their path. In short, the demons do much evil, 
but no good. They often cause terror but never bestow benefits, or 
evince any affection for their votaries. They must be placated by sa- 
crifice because they are so mischievous ; but there is no use supplicat- 
ing their favour. Ifin any case the hope of obtaining a benefit seem 
to be their votary’s motive in worshipping them, further inquiry proves 
that it is under the supposition that the demon’s malignity stands in 
the way of what would otherwise be obtained as a matter of course.” 


“ Though the Natives, especially the lower classes, regard the demons 
with dread, they think that Europeans have no reason to fear ; and a 
similar exception is sometimes made in the case of the Mahomedans. 
The god worshipped by the Mahomedans is supposed to be more pow- 
erful than the demons, and able to protect his worshippers from their 
assaulis. As for Europeans, no one considers that they require any 
kind of protection. On the principle enunciated by Balaam, ‘surely 
there is no enchantment against Jacob: neither is there any divina- 
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tion against Israel,” the demonolaters seem to consider European 
Christians as secure from danger. They suppose them even more than 
amatch for any of the poor black man’s goblins. In consequence. of 
this immunity, whilst the servants and followers of a Kuropean are ex- 
posed to many alarms, their master neither sees nor hears any thing 
unusual, I have heard of only one case in which the Natives supposed 
that an exception had occurred to this rule of non-interference with Eu- 
ropeans. A Missionary was about to build his house near a place where 
a devil—a Pariar who had met with a violent death—had taken up his 
abode ; and at this, it was said, the devil was highly displeased. Every 
time a heavy shower of rain fell, (for the bungalow was built during the 
monsoon, ) it was represented that the devil was endeavouring to des- 
troy the work. And sure enough, the neighbours saw that a great deal 
of damage was done by the rain, and that a great deal of the work was 
destroyed. ‘They saw, however, that the Missionary, nothing daunted, 
built up again what had fallen, and at length finished his house ; where- 
upon they came to the old conclusion that no demon could cope witha 
European ; and ere long gave it out that the demon in question had re- 
moved his residence in disgust to another tree.” 

“In most of the particulars mentioned a similar superstition respecting 
goblins and demons will be found to exist all over India. Every Hindu 
work containing allusions to Native life, and the Dictionaries of all the 
Hindu dialects, prove the general prevalence of a belief in the existence 
of malicious or mischievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions and pos- 
sessions, and in the power of exorcisms. ‘The chief peculiarity of the 
superstition, as it exists amongst the Shanars, consists in their systema- 
tic worship of the demons in which all believe. In every part of India 
innumerable legends respecting goblins and their malice are current ; 
but scarcely any trace of their worship in the proper sense of the term, 
much less of their exclusive worship, can be discovered beyond the dis- 
tricts in which Shanars, or other primitive illiterate tribes, are found. 
In travelling down to Tinnevelly from the north, the first village which 
is found to be inhabited by Shanars, Virduputty, about 30 miles south 
of Madura, is the first place where I have observed systematic devil- 
worship. In like manner in Travancore, devil-worship appears to com- 
mence with the first appearance of the Shanar caste in the neighbour- 
hood of Trivandrum ; from whence it becomes more and more prevalent 
as you approach Cape Comorin. ‘This superstition respecting demons, 
in whatever form and under whatever modifications it may appear, is 
found to be productive of evil ; but it was reserved for the Shanars and 
a few other illiterate tribes to exemplify the debasing effect of it in its 
fullest extent by their worship of demons, a degradation beneath which 
the human.mind cannot descend.” . 

‘¢ The places in which the demons are worshipped are commonly term- 
ed “Pé-cdils,” or devil temples; but let no one suppose from the 
use of the word “temple” that the building possesses any architectu- 
ral pretensions, or inquire to what order or style it belongs. Some of 
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the temples, especially those erected to the sanguinary forms of Kali,* 
are small, inean, tomblike buildings, with an image at the further end of 
the cloister. But the majority of the devil-temples are of a still more 
primitive construction. ‘The walls are built neither with stone nor 
brick ; the roof is neither terraced nor tiled nor even thatched ; and they 
have neither porches nor penetralia. A heap of earth raised into a 
pyramidical shape and adorned with streaks of white-wash, sometimes 
alternating with red ochre, constitutes, in the majority of cases, both the 
temple and the demon’s image ; and a smaller heap in front of the tem- 
ple with a flat surface forms the altar. In such cases a large conspicu- 
ous tree—a tamarind, an umbrella tree, or even a palmyra whose leaves 
have never been cut or trimmed,—will generally be observed in the 
vicinity, This tree is supposed to be the devil’s ordinary dwelling place, 
from which he snuffs up the odour of the sacrificial blood and descends 
unseen to join inthe feast. The devil-pyramid is sometimes built of 
brick and stuccoed over ; and when thus built of coherent materials it 
rises into something of the shape of an obelisk. So far as I have seen, 
the angles of the pyramid are made to correspond with the cardinal 
points. Its height rarely exceeds eight feet and is generally less than 
five. This pyramidal obelisk is a distinguishing characteristic of devil- 
worship, and appears to have no counterpart in Brahmanism or any other 
ism in India. I have often wished to discover what was supposed to be 
signified by this peculiar style of image ; but never met with any one 
who could give me any information.” 

*“‘ Sometimes the worshippers go to the expense of building walls and a 
roof for the permanent accommodation of their demon, with a porch for 
the musicians. The devil in this case being of Brahmanical lineage, 
they generally erect an image to his honor, in imitation of their Brah- 
manical ‘neighbours. Such images generally accord with those mon- 
strous figures with which all over India orthodox Hindus depict the 
enemies of their gods, or the terrific forms of Siva or Durga. ‘They are 
generally made of earthen-ware, painted white to look horrible in Hindu 
eyes ; with numerous up-raised hands and instruments of torture and 
death in each, and the representation of infants crushed between their 
teeth ; or with buffalo-heads and huge prickly clubs. In every such case 
the artist borrows his realization of the fiend’s character from images in- 
vented and patronized by the meek Brahmans themselves. In the wor- 
ship of the aboriginal Shanar devils, the pyramid I have mentioned is 
the nearest approach to an image which I have observed. It is worthy 
of remark that every word which denotes an image is of Sanscrit origin, 
and, as such, must have been introduced by the Brahmans.” 

““There are two particulars connected with devil-worship, both of 
which are essential features of the system, namely, devil-dancing and 
the offering of bloody sacrifices, and which require to be noticed at 
length.” 


* These sanguinary forms of Kalior Parvati, Siva’s consort, are the so-called Gra- 
madévatas. 
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(1.) Devit-Dancine. 


“ When it is determined to offer a sacrifice to a devil a person is ap- 
pointed to act the part of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
ship of the deities, whether supreme or subordinate, appropriated to a 
particular order of men, but may be performed by any one who chooses, 
‘This priest is styled a “devil-dancer.” Usually one of the principal 
men of the village officiates ; but sometimes the duty is voluntarily un- 
dertuken by some devotee, male or female, who wishes to gain notoriety, 
or in whom the sight of the preparations excites a sudden zeal. ‘The 
officiating priest, whoever he may happen to be, is dressed for the occa- 
sion in the vestments and ornaments appropriate to the particular devil 
worshipped. ‘The object in view in donning the demon’s insignia is to 
strike terror into the imagination of the beholders. But the party- 
coloured dress and grotesque ornaments, the cap and trident and jing- 
ling bells of the performer, bear so close a resemblance to the usual 
adjuncts of a pantomime that an European. would find it difficult to look 
grave. ‘The musical instruments, or rather the instruments of noise, 
chiefly used in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or ordinary Indian drum, 
and the horn; with occasionally the addition of a clarionet when the 
parties can afford it. But the favorite instrument, because the noisiest, 
is that which is called the bow. A series of bells of various sizes is 
fastened to the frame of a gigantic bow ; the strings are tightened so as 
to emit a musical note when struck ; and the bow rests on a large empty 
brazen pot. ‘Ihe instrument is played on by a plectrum, and several 
musicians join in the performance. One strikes the string of the bow 
with the plectrum, another produces the base by striking the brazen pot 
with his hand, and the third keeps time and improves the harmony by a 
pair of cymbals. As each musician kindles in his work and strives to 
outstrip his neighbour in the rapidity of his flourishes, and in the loud- 
ness of the tone with which he sings the accompaniment, the result is 
tumult of frightful sounds, such as may be supposed to delight even & 
demon’s ear.” 

«When the preparations are completed and the devil-dance is about 
to commence, the music. is at first comparatively slow, and the dancer 
seems impassive and sullen, and either he stands still, or moves about in 
gloomy silence. Gradually, as the music becomes quicker and louder, 
his excitement begins to rise. Sometimes to help him to work himself 
up into a frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and lacerates his flesh 
till the blood flows, lashes himself with a huge whip, presses a burning 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which flows from his own wounds, 
or dvinks the blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of the decapitated 
goat to his mouth. ‘Then, as if he had acquired new life, he begins to 
brandish his staff of bells and dance with a quick but wild, unsteady 
step. Suddenly the affutus descends. There is no mistaking about it. 
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He is frantic, he leaps, he snorts, he stares, he gyrates. The demon 
has now taken bodily possession of him ; and though he retains the power 
of utterance and of motion, both are under the demon’s control, and his 
separate consciousness isin abeyance. The by-standers signalize the 
event by raising a long shout attended with a peculiar vibratory noise, 
caused by the motion of the hand and tongue, or the tongue alone. The 
devil-dancer is now worshipped as a present deity, and every by-stander 
consults him respecting his disease, his wants, the welfare of his absent 
relatives, the offerings to be made for the accomplishment of his wishes, 
and, in short, every thing for which superhuman knowledge is supposed 
to be available. As the devil-dancer acts to admiration the part of a 
maniac, it requires some experience to enable a person to interpret his 
dubious or unmeaning replies—his muttered voices and uncouth gestures ; 
but the wishes of the parties who consult him help them greatly to inter- 
pret his meaning.” 

‘“‘ Sometimes the devil-dance and the demoniacal clairvoyance are ex- 
temporized, especially where the mass of the people are peculiarly ad- 
dicted to devil-worship, and perfectly familiar with the various stages of 
the process. In such cases, if a person happen to feel the commencement 
of the shivering fit of an ague ‘or the vertigo of a bilious headache, his 
untutored imagination teaches him to think himself possessed. He then 
sways his head from side to side, fixes his eyes into a stare, puts himself 
into a posture, and begins the maniac dance ; and the by-standers run 
os flowers and fruit for an offering, fora cock or goat to sacrifice to his 

onor.” 

“The night is the time usually devoted to the orgies of devil-dancing. 
And as the number of devils worshipped is in some districts equal to the 
number of the worshippers, and as every act of worship is accompanied 
with the monotonous din of drumsand the bray of horns, the stillness of the 
night, especially during the prevalence of Cholera or any other epidemical 
disease, is frequently broken by a dismal uproar, more painful to hear on 
account of the associations connected with it, than on account of its un- 
pleasant effect on the ear and nerves.” ; 

“T have so often made inquiries on this and kindred subjects, and so 
often heard these scenes described by those who had formerly taken part 
in them, that the account I have given, making allowance for local diver- 
sities, is 1 am sure substantially correct. But I have not myself witness- 
ed these orgies, except from a distance ; nor is it always practicable to 
gain a near view of them, for the presence of a European, by which 
term is meant in these parts a Missionary, is supposed to be a hindrance 
to the performance of the worship. Ifa Missionary approach, the danc- 
ing instantly ceases, and the demon cannot be prevailed upon to show 
himself. ‘This may partly arise from the idea already referred to, that 
the devil’s power is inferior to that of the white man ; but it is perhaps 
mainly the result of an intutive feeling of shame, or, in some instances, of 
the wish to behave politely to a person whom they respect and who is 
known to regard their worship with abhorrence.” 
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(2.)—Tae OFFERING oF BLoopy SACRIFICES. 


« One of the most important parts of the system of devil-worship is the 
offering of goats, sheep, fowls, &c., in sacrifice, for the purpose of ap- 
peasing the anger of the demons and inducing them to remove the ca- 
lamities they have inflicted, or abstain from inflicting the calamities 
which they are supposed to have threatened. This is one of the most 
striking points of ,difference between the demonolatrous system and 
Brahmanism. It points toa higher antiquity ; and, though now con- 
nected with a base superstition, is more capable of guiding the mind 
to the reception of Christianity than any thing which Brahmanism 
contains.” 

‘‘ There is nothing very peculiar in the manner in which the sacrifice 
is performed.” 

“ The animal which is to be offered in sacrifice is led to the altar of a 
devil-temple adorned with red ochre and garlands of flowers. Ordina- 
rily its head is separated from the body by a single stroke of a billhook, 
the sacrifice being considered unacceptable to the demon if ‘more than 
one blow is required. The decapitated body is then held up so that all 
the blood it contains may flow out upon the demon’s altar. The sacrifice 
being now completed the animal is cut up on the spot, made into curry, 
and, with the addition of the boiled rice and fruit offered to the demon on 
the same occasion, forms a sacred meal of which all who have joined in 
the sacrifice receive a share.” 


“The sole object of the sacrifice is the removal of the devil’s anger or 
of the calamities which his anger brings down. It should be distinctly 
understood that sacrifices are never offered on account of the sings of the 
worshippers, and that the devil’s anger is not excited by any moral 
offence. The religion of the Shanars, such as it is, has no connection with 
morals. The most common motive in sacrificing to the devil is that of 
obtaining relief in sickness ; and in that case at least the rationale of the 
rite is sufficiently clear. It consists in offering the demon, life for life— 
blood for blood. The demon thirsts for the life of his votary or for that 
of his child ; and by a little ceremony and show of respect, a little music 
anda little coaxing, he may be prevailed upon to be content with the life of 
a goat instead. Accordingly a goat is sacrificed ; its blood is poured 
out upon the demon’s altar, and the offerer goes free.” 

‘The Shanars have not intellect enough to frame for themselves a 
theory of substitution ; but their practice and their mode of expression 
prove that they consider their sacrifices as substitutions and nothing else, 
And there is abundant reason to believe that at a former period the doc- 
trine of substitution was carried out to the extent of offering human 
sacrifices to the demons—a practice systematically followed to the pre- 
sent day by the Khonds, the most primitive and least Brahmanized 
portion of the aboriginal Tamil race.” 
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“From the particulars now mentioned it is sufficiently obvious that, 
if in some things the Shanars are farther than other Hindus froni Christi- 
anity, they are in a better position for understanding the grand Christian 
doctrine of redemption by sacrifice. Itis true that the place of the 
supreme God is supplied by blood-thirsty fiends, and that with the rite of 
sacrifice confession of guilt is not conjoined. No trace remains of the 
fate of the victim having been considered a symbol of what the offerer 
himself deserved ; nor consequently is there any trace of the idea of the 
removal of sin by the sacrifice of the substitute ; and of course sacrificial 
rites are never supposed to point to a sacrifice of greater efficacy beyond. 
Nevertheless, the fact of the prevalence of bloody sacrifices for the re- 
moval of the anger of superior powers is one of the most striking in the 
religious condition of the Shanars, and is appealed to by the Christian 
Missionary with the best effect. The primitive tradition is sadly dis- 
torted, but some portion of it still remains to bear witness to the truth.” 

“The demonolatrous creed I have now described prevails in India 
more extensively, and has probably existed from a higher antiquity, 
than is generally imagined. With some variations it is found in all the 
hill regions and amongst all the semi-civilized or migratory tribes who 
have not yet been enslaved by the higher castes, and completely sub- 
jugated to Brahmanism ; and prevails more. or less among the lower 
classes throughout India, especially as allied with the worship of certain 
forms of Siva’s consort. In its most primitive shape, never superseded and 
scarcely at all modified, it forms, as has been said, the creed of the 
greater part of Tinnevelly and of the Tamil portion of Travancore, 
wherever Shanars predominate. In all the Mission stations in Tinne- 
velly and South Travancore the Native Christians, with here and there a 
rare exception, were once worshippers of devils.” : 

“ The Brahmans, and some of the higher castes who have adopted 
their prejudices, profess to despise both the devils and their worship, 
and even the worship of the Ammens, and would reckon it an insult 
to be considered capable of condescending to worship a low caste 
demon. But in times of calamity Brahmans do not hesitate to wor- 
ship the Ammens; and have ‘even been accused of making offer- 
ings to demons, by stealth, or through the mediation of persons of 
a lower caste.” . 

“Emigrants from the Telugu country, who form a considerable por- 
tion of the population of some parts of Tinnevelly, have generally 
become worshippers of devils. But the system more usually followed by 
this class is the worship of the satellites of the Brahmanical deities, or 
that of the female Energies. Such devils, in the proper sense of the 
term, as they are found to worship are of Tamil origin, as their names 
denote, and were probably worshipped at first from a wish to conciliate 
the gods of the soil.” ; 

“Tue ORIGIN OF THE SHANAR DemonoxaTRY lies in the unknown 
depths of antiquity, an antiquity apparently equal to that of the 
worship of the elements or the heavenly bodies. If the allusions con- 
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tained in the Vedas to the victories gained by the elementary deities 
over hostile fiends be considered a mythic representation of historical 
facts, the worship of devils would seem to have been anterior to the 
Vedaic system itself. Of elementary worship there is no trace what- 
ever in the history, language, or usages of any portion of the Tamil peo- 
ple. The emigration of the Brahmans to Peninsular India appears, con- 
sequently, to have been subsequent to the first great change in their 
religious system. ‘The religion they introduced was probably a rudi- 
mental form of Sivism, with a tendency to the mystical and mythologi- 
cal systems of the Puranas. There is not the least reason to suppose 
that the Vedaic or elementary system was ever known in the Tamil 
country, either as an indigenous religion, or as introduced by the Brah- 
mans. The Brahmans were doubtless the civilizers of the Tamil peo- 
ple ; and the traditional leader of their migration, Agastya, is said to 
have reduced the Tamil language to order and to have given it a Gram- 
mar, yet not one of the old Tamil names of the elements, the heavenly 
bodies, or the operations of nature is masculine or feminine, as they are 
in Sanscrit, in accordance with the elementary doctrines of the Vedas ; 
and there is not the least trace of the elements or powers of nature, hav- 
ing at any time been considered as personal intelligences.” 

“The inventors of both the Vedaic and the demonolatrous systems 
seem to have been equally destitute of moral sentiments. Each adored 
power not goodness, operations not virtues; but whilst the former 
deified the operations of nature, the latter demonized the powers of 
heaven.” 

“It appears very improbable that demonolatry originated in any form 
of Brahmanism. It may be true that from time to time, especially after 
the lapse of elementary worship into mysticism and of hero-worship 
into terrorism, a few Brahmanical ideas have been added to the demo- 
nolatry of the Shanars. A few of the demons who were formerly inde- 
pendent may have been tamed and taken into the service of the petty 
divinities ; or a particular devil may be represented as having formerly 
been a god and degraded to the rank of a demon for refusing to pay due 
worship to some superior deity. Or, the Brahmans who civilized the 
peninsula, in appointing to every class its specific objects and modes of 
worship, may have sanctioned the appropriation of certain local goblins 
and demons to the worship of the vile, aboriginal populace. But these 
facts, far from accounting for the origin of demonolatry, take its previous 
existance for granted ; and there are many direct reasons for assigning 
to demonolatry an origin independent of Brahmanism and anterior to its 
introduction into the Tamil country, or even into India.” 

“‘(1.) In all Brahmanical myths the demons are represented as being 
the ancient enemies of the gods, as warring against the gods, and some- 
times gaining the upper hand, and as the inventors and special patrons 
of bloody sacrifices. Every new deity gains prodigious victories over 
the demons ; and yet somehow they never are thoroughly conquered. 
This style of representation is inconsistent with the idea that demono- 
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latry is an off shoot of Brahmanism ; but will perfectly accord with the 
supposition that before the influx of the Brahmans from central Asia 
demonolatry was the religion of the early Tamil inhabitants of India, 
and that the Brahmans on their arrival laboured in vain to extirpate it.” 

“*(2.) In all Brahmanical books and legends in which the state of the 
original inhabitants of Peninsular India is described, we are referred to 
a period when demons ruled in the primeval jungles, and when those 
jungles were inhabited solely by vile sinners who ate flesh and offered 
bloody sacrifices. Contemporaneously with that period the sacred Brah- 
manical race, and all connected with it down to its servile tribes, were 
represented as invariably worshipping the superior gods, and most com- 
monly using unbloody rites. In like manner the Buddhists represent 
Ceylon prior to the advent of Buddhism as having been overrun with 
serpent-gods and demons.” 

*¢(3.) Every word used in the Tamil country relative to the Brah- 
manical religions, the names of the gods, and the words applicable to 
their worship, belong to the Sanscrit, the Brahmanical tongue ; whilst 
the names of demons worshipped by the Shanars in the south, the com- 
mon term for “devil,” and the various words used with reference to 
devil-worship are as uniformly Tamil. Justso in Western Africa, Ma- 
homedan terms belong to the Arabic, whilst aboriginal Fetishism uses 
the native tongues. In a few cases in which the name of the Shanar de- 
mon is Sanscrit, the facts of the affinity of its worship with the sangui- 
nary worship of Siva or Kali, and its late introduction into the Tamil 
country are distinctly known ; as, for instance, in the case of Mari- 
Ammen, the inflictor of small pox, and Maha-Kali of Ougein, the cholera 
goddess. The fact of the terminology of devil-worship being purely 
Tamil throughout is to my mind a tolerably conclusive argument of the 
Tamil origin of the system. With reference to the social state of the 
Tamil people, it is clear that the origin of the words in common use will 
enable any one to determine what was introduced by the Brahmans, the 
civilizers of Peninsular India, and what existed before their arrival. All 
words relating to science, literature and mental refinement, all that re- 
late to an advanced civilization, and all words pertaining to religion, the 
soul, and the invisible world, are in the language of the Brahmans : 
whilst all words that relate to the ordinary arts of life, the face of nature, 
the wants, feelings and duties of a rude and almost a savage people, are 
Tamil. In like manner, the word used with reference to devil-worship 
being exclusively ‘Tamil, we are obliged to assign to this superstition a 
high antiquity, and refer its establishment in the arid plains of Tinnevel- 
ly and amongst the ‘Travancore jungles and hills to a period long anterior 
to the influx of the Brahmans and their civilization of the primitive 
Tamil tribes.” 

““(4.) It is worthy of remark that there is not any priestly order de- 
voted to the worship of devils. Every act of Brahmanical worship re- 
quires a priest ; and even in the worship of the inferior deities and in 
the sanguinary worship of the Brahmanical emanations and Ammens, 
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(systems of religion opposed to the claims of the Brahmans, but to a con- 
siderable extent influenced by their example) the person who officiates 
must be exclusively devoted to thé duty anda member of a priestly 
family. On the contrary every devil-worshipper is, or may be, his own 
priest. Not unfrequently the head-man acts as priest for the whole vil- 
lage ; but he may be superseded for the time being by any voluntary 
devotee, male or female. This patriarchal, unofficial priesthood evident- 
ly points to the origination of the system in very early times.” ay 

(5.) It is scarcely credible that the practice of offering bloody sacri- 
fices to malignant demons should have originated with believers in either 
the Védas or the “ Orthodox” Puranas. ‘The comparatively recent ori- 
gin of the ascetical worship of Siva and of the sanguinary worship of 
Durga is generally conceded ; and both the theory on which those rites 
are founded and the practices themselves are foreign to the genius of le- 
gitimate Brahmanism and to the teaching of the entire circle of the 
philosophic schools. The supremacy of the Brahmans has always been 
directly attacked and their services set aside by the inventors and patrons 
of those sanguinary rites, who have in general been Siidras, and have 
founded priesthoods and successions of Gurus in their own caste to the 
exclusions of the Brahmans. It is also to be remembered that in what- 
ever degree sanguinary rites may be practiced by any portion of the 
Hindus, in any part of India, they are directly opposed, not only to the 
influence and example of the Brahmans, but to the practice of the immense: 
majority of the more cultivated Hindus and the higher castes. So exten- 
sively indeed have Brahmanical principles prevailed, and so express has 
even been their opposition to sanguinary rites, especially since the in- 
fluence of Buddhism began to be felt, that in every part of India, Hin- 
dus who consider themselves par excellence orthodox regard the invio- 
lability of life as the most sacred of laws. It would appear, therefore, 
that in so far as the Hindus of the higher castes have attributed 
to any of the Brahmanical deities a two-fold character—one a character 
of mercy, and the other a cruel, sanguinary character, with a horrific 
form ; and in so far as they have resorted to the practice of offering 
bloody sacrifices to any of these deities, on the dark side of his charac- 
ter, to that extent they have rendered homage to the aboriginal demono- 
latry and borrowed its spirit, either from a wish to conciliate, or, as is 
more probable, from their having imbibed a considerable share of the 
fear and gloom of their demonolatrous predecessors or neighbours. In 
asimilar manner the Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon have added to 
Buddhism the worship of indigenous demons, though nothing can be 
supposed more foreign to the genius of Buddhism than such a system.” 

“(6.) One of the clearest proofs of the un-Brahmanical origin of devil- 
worship is obtained by a reference to the history of the devils them- 
selves. ‘The process of demonification is still going on amongst the Sha- 
nars ; and in every case the characteristics of the devil and his worship 
are derived from the character and exploits of his human prototype. 
here is a continual succession of devils claiming the adoration of the 
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Shanars, and after a time sinking into forgetfulness ; but not one of the 
more recent of the race has any connexion with the legends of Brah- 
manism. One of the demons most feared at present, Palavéshum, was 
a Maravar of a servile family, who made himself celebrated for his rob- 
beries and outrages “ from Madura round to Quilon” during the latter 
period of the Mahomedan government. So celebrated has he become al- 
ready that thousands of persons‘are called after his name. Mahomedans 
also, who certainly have no connection with Brahmanism, are supposed to 
have become devils. But it is astill more remarkable fact, and one which 
I suppose cannot easily be paralleled, that in the district of a neighbouring 
Missionary a European was till recently worshipped as a demon. From 
the rude verses which were sung in connection with his worship it would 
appear that he was an English Officer, a Captain Pole, or some such 
name, who was mortally wounded at the taking of the Travancore Jines 
in A. D. 1809, and was buried about 25 miles from the scene of the battle 
in a sandy waste ; where, a few years after, his worship was established 
by the Shanars of the neighbourhood. His worship consisted in the 
offering to his manes of spirituous liquors and cheroots !” 

“(7.) Far from the system of demonolatry practised by the Shanars 
having originally been taught by, or borrowed from, the Brahmans, there 
is probable evidence that the Brahmanical system, in so far as it was 
introduced, was considered by the Shanars a hostile and rival creed, and 
expressly opposed as such. For instance, the grand national festival of 
the Shanars, the only day throughout the year which they keep asa 
holiday, that which they consider in a special manner the day of re- 
joicing appointed for Shanars, is the first day of the solar month of 
Adi. This, according to the Hindu Astronomy, is the first day of the sun’s. 
southern course, but of this cireumstance the Shanars know nothing. No 
people can be more utterly ignorant of Astronomy than they are. In so 
faras they are concerned, the first of Adi is professedly celebrated asa 
festival in memory of Ravana the Rakshasa king of Ceylon, who on 
that day carried off Sita the wife of Rama, the hero-god of the Brah- 
mans. Ravana’s prime-minister,, Mahddara, is believed to have been a 
Shanar; and to this day the Shanars glory in the historical position gain- 
ed for once by a member of their caste, and rejoice over Rama’s grief and 
in Ravana’s joy! Does not this circumstance point both to the Cingalese 
origin of the Shanar caste and to the prevalence amongst them in early 
times of anti-Brahmanical zeal? The Shanars have even succeeded in 
making reprisals upon Brahmanism. Ina village in my neighbourhood 
Rama himself has been converted into a demon. Only think of the all- 
glorious hero-god of the Hindus, Rama-chandra, the conqueror of the 
Rakshasas and demons, and civilizer of the peninsula, worshipped as him- 
self a demon with bloody sacrifices and devil-dancing and the usual 
frenzied orgies! Here Brahmanism gives only the name: the form and 
gevius of the system are anti-Brahmanical ; and both the original inde- 
pendence and the hereditary predominance and strength of the Shanar 
system receive an apt illustration.” 


176 THE RELIGION OF THE SHANARS. 


“The religion of the Shanars, though unconnected with’Brahmanism, 
is not without a parallel inthe tropics. Ifaconnection must be establish- 
ed between it and any other form of religion it may be classed with the 
superstitions of Western Africa, as a species of fetishism. In fetishism 
we observe the same transformation of the spirits of the dead into demons, 
the same worship of demons by frantic dances and bloody sacrifices, the 
same possessions and exorcisms, the same cruelty and fear and gloom, 
the same ignorance respecting a future state, the same shadowy, indolent, 
goodspirit half visible in the back-ground, the same absence of a regu- 
lar priesthood, the same ignorance of asceticism, religious mendicancy 
and monasticism, and of every idea of revelations and incarnations. It 
may be said with safety that the two systems have a greater resemblance 
to one another than either of them has to any of the other religions of 
the heathen world. There is no reason however for supposing that there 
is any connexion between them, beyond the origin of both in the same 
temper of mind and character, and the suggestions of the same Evil 
Spirit.” 

‘* At the close of this account of the demonolatry of the Shanars, its 
practices and probable origin, few readers will be able to avoid the re- 
flection ;—how different is the religious condition of these rude tribes 
from all the ideas we had formed of Hindus and Hinduism. Notwith- 
standing the world-wide fame of the Hindu Védas, Puranas, and Sis- 
tras, here isan extensive district in India where they are unknown. 
Here amongst the Shanars survive the Asuras and Pythons with which 
the gods did battle in their youth. Notwithstanding the successive 
prevalence of the Brahmanism of the Védas, Buddhism, and the Brah- 
manism of the Puranas, the influence of each in turn, and the eager- 
ness of each to make proselytes, here is a tract of country containing, 
exclusive of the Brahmanical inhabitants, a population of upwards of 
500,000 souls, all Hindus, all belonging to recognized castes, who do 
not appear ever to have received any of those religions, and to whom 
what Europeans call Hindusim is still a foreign creed. None of the 
sects into which orthodox Sivism is divided can be found here, much 
less any of the innumerable sects into which Vishnuism has been brok- 
enup. Herein polished and metaphysical India we find a civiliza- 
tion but little raised above that of the Negroes, and a religion which 
can only be described as fetishism. And what exists in Tinnevelly 
is only a type of the social and religious condition of extensive tracts 
throughout India with which Europeans have not yet become familiar.” 
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